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Roman Catholic prelate, he said, " Do not say
that.   They used to say the same thing of me."

Manning went, and Gladstone remained ; just
as Newman went and Pusey remained.   And it is
interesting, and, in a way, important, to under-
stand the why and the wherefore.   Manning him-
self believed that Gladstone was prevented from
becoming  a  Roman   Catholic   by   " invincible
obstinacy."   The truth is that, while accepting
the full traditional Catholic faith, Gladstone, in
common with most Englishmen of his generation
and the generations that have followed, had an
invincible distrust of the  Papacy.   He  was  a
Catholic Liberal, though I do not think that he
was a Liberal Catholic.    His political followers
were for the most part Nonconformist Protestants.
He had a curiously subtle, and in some respects,
a very arid mind.    He was definitely insular ;
horrified by the very suggestion of subjection to
international authority;   so  convinced  that it
would be a terrible tragedy if Rome were right and
Canterbury were wrong that he persuaded himself
that Canterbury must be right and Rome must
be wrong.   Gladstone was a politician, and it is
difficult for the politician to forget politics, even
when he is saying his prayers.

Nowadays every notable conversion to Rome is
immediately followed by the publication of the